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AS 


RECAPTURING THE MISSIONARY PASSION 


Dear friends of the World Convention of Disciples of Christ. Samuel 
Masih, of India, has just spoken to us. What a rare experience it has been! How 
you have applauded! Rarely has my own heart been so deeply stirred as by this 
humble man, who is the product of our missionary work in India. This is an 
epochal day in our enterprise! It was a great day fifty years ago when Mr. and 
Mrs. G. L. Wharton, Mary Kingsbury, Ada Boyd, and the others, went to that 
far off land as pioneers and drove in ox-carts hundreds of miles across plains and 
through jungles until they stopped at Bilaspur in the heart of India’s untouch- 
ables. But this is a greater day in Christian missions when Masih comes back to 
us from that same city of Bilaspur, where he ministers to our great Indian church 
of five hundred members. A greater day because he comes representing our peo- 
ple and all Christian people of his land. A greater day also because out of his 
loving and devoted heart Masih has called us to peculiar depths of Christian 
consecration tonight. Standing before us in his native Indian costune, speaking 
to us in faultless English, he blends the grace and beauty of our universal brother- 
hood. We did not question the missionary call when under the great commission 
our missionaries went out to an untried task and an unreached people fifty years 
ago. It would be the height of unfaithfulness to question it now, when Masih 
comes back to us representing thousands of his and our Christian brothers who 
call from the depth of India’s need: “Come over and help us.” This prophetic 
voice from distant India has provided me an unusual and unlooked for text for 
my theme tonight—Recapturing the Missionary Passion. 


The last fifteen years have witnessed a serious smothering of our mission- 
ary fires. There have been many reasons. The World War with its terrible 
backwash of defeatism, drowning our altruistic idealism. The depression with its 
baffling dislocation of the economic order. The closeness of the nations in our 
modern world with their intimacy of contact, which has not been ruled by the 
Christian spirit. Because of the paganism that pervades much of our life, the 
church and its message has been seriously discredited in distant mission lands. 
This in turn has chilled the missionary spirit here. An insidious and corroding 
secular civilization has disturbed our spiritual poise. The rise of a narrow na- 
tionalistic spirit in nearly all parts of the world has put pride and distrust into 
the hearts of millions afar, and has stirred the spirit of bigoted separatism in the 
lands of our western world. A worldly church, leaning too much on material 
things, has lost its courage when these things of time have been so largely swept 
away. More recently, because of the financial situation, the diminishing stream 
of young life which might have gone to the mission field has brought discourage- 
ment. Rapid change on all fields has outrun the willingness of the church to alter 
its approach and change its plans. These things, and many others, have affected 
the missionary spirit of today. We must not only restore what has been lost, but 
we must rediscover the very genius of Christianity, which is the undefeatable 
passion to share the greatest thing in the world with all who have it not. Now 


how are we to do this? 


We must recapture the urgent realities of our faith. 


Unless we have a religion worth sharing we will have no passion to share 
it. Many of us while in England will visit the simple slab in Westminster 
Abbey which commemorates the immortal Livingstone. The fire that burned 
in his heart was due to the fact that he unequivocally belonged to God. When 
we transmute the washed out and colorless fabric of our faith into the blood- 
red warp and woof of complete devotion, the foundations of the missionary 
passion will be laid again. We are cold on missions because we are cold on the 
necessity of Christ living redemptively within our hearts. And we must make 
real again those timeless motives for the missionary cause: God’s love and con- 
cern for His race; the lost condition of man; Christ’s ability to save; com- 
passion for human needs; the Great Commission of Our Lord; the challenging 
glories of the work already done. 


I recently visited a great institute in the capital of our country. I was 
amazed to find there replicas of almost perfect aeroplanes placed in the museum 
long before any man was able to fly. The fusilage and other mechanism was 
perfect. The wings were properly balanced. The gliding qualities of the 
plane were true. But this wonderful invention lacked power. The motor was 
not yet discovered, and until the Wright brothers discovered a powerful, light 
engine, which would drive the aeroplane, the frame and body were worthless. 
We desperately need for the recapturing of the missionary passion the driving 
power of a real faith within us. The world has been charted, the lands have 
been discovered, the cause has been planted, the Bible has been translated into 
all languages, every country is open, transportation is easy, we have abundant 
finance if it were consecrated. The whole enterprise is setup and ready to go 
as never before, but it lags. We need the engine, the power, the divine com- 
pulsion within us. Someone asked E. Stanley Jones what the real motive of 
the missionary enterprise should be, and he replied: “I have a wonderful 
Saviour; I commend Him to you.” If Jesus is that kind of a Saviour to you 
and to me, we cannot rest until he is made the Saviour of other men. 


We must have a missionary preaching message. 


Should we not stand amazed at the lapse in vital missionary preaching in 
an hour when everything else is set in world terms ? Earnest pastors talk with 
me about it, deprecating their own neglect. People come to me when I speak 
on missions, and speak of the lack of missionary preaching in the pulpit. In 
these dificult days we have somehow dislocated the missionary message from 
the regular pulpit appeal. An occasional sermon on missions is not sufficient. 
Our very claim that Christ is for all, necessitates making the missionary im- 
plication the very substance and heart of all the preacher’s teaching. The 
preacher cannot do less than put the New Testament emphasis upon this great 
theme. The New Testament is essentially and vitally a missionary book. 
There are some pulpits where the setting and background of every sermon is 
the world mission of Christianity. These pulpits have a peculiar unction 
about them. There are other pulpits in which these great matters are seldom 
referred to, and one would not glean from a six months’ attendance that the 
church had any task that necessitated a world program Three-fourths of the 
people in almost any church do not read any missionary literature whatever. 
How helpless they are unless the preacher brings them a message! This neglect 
has led to a lack of interest on the part of the church. The preacher has im- 


mensely more material for missionary preaching than he had forty years ago. 
He has the amazing history of missions in many lands. He has modern in- 
cidents in everyday news and literature connecting with the missionary task. 
He has the great missionary biographies. He has world movements swinging 
through humanity today which connect themselves with the missionary task. 


If we recapture the missionary passion we must see and 
make vivid the present world crisis. 


Nations are surely hanging in the balance. It is Christ or chaos. China 
is at her crossroads in a great renaissance that challenges every thinking per- 
son. Men like Basil Matthews, E. Stanley Jones, and John R. Mott say that 
the next ten years will probably decide the direction of her civilization— 
whether it will be dominated by aetheistic Communism or the Christian 
outlook. Japan is the foremost of the Oriental nations with her tremendous 
development, her wonderful educational system, her new economic order, her 
strong military inclination. She is bound to be the most influential of all the 
eastern nations for the next fifty years. Communistic teaching is slowly but 
surely percolating into her young life. A great discontent has taken hold of 
her vast student population. Her people are over-taxed. They hunger for a 
new order which will set Japan aright. India is in the balance. She cannot 
have freedom until she frees her people from the curse of caste. Gandhi him- 
self has given up his political leadership and is devoting himself to the freeing 
of the untouchables from the blight of their slavery. To many the ethnic 
faiths are fading out, and the souls of millions of the educated are in a 
spiritual vacuum. With her religious changes, her yearning for independ- 
ence, and her move toward freedom of her outcastes, shall she be set in the 
mould of paganism or Christianity? 


On the other hand, we face the most tremendous aggression of aetheistic 
movements which the world has ever seen: Russia with her determination 
not only to set up a classless, but a Godless society; Germany with her totali- 
tarian state and the new paganism; Mexico in her conflict with the static and 
undemocratic Romanism of that land in danger of throwing all religion to 
the winds; Italy in the clutch of war festering fascism. In Christ's Alternative 
to Communism E. Stanley Jones says: “The Kingdom of the Atheistic Mass 
Man and the Kingdom of God are at the door of the world. This generation 
may have to decide which one it will take.” The other day a story came to 
us of a Mexican officer returning from the battle line to the offices of his 
command, where Mexican girls were working at their desks with their type- 
writers. He held in his hand a crucifix and began cleaning his boots with it. 
Then he turned sneeringly to the girls and cried out: “Who is this Jesus 
Christ anyway?” The lips of the girls were sealed because of their fear. 
Finally one of the Protestant girls stood and said: “Sir, ‘He is the Son of God 
and my Saviour.’”’ The officer was moved by her courage and commended 
her for her stand. This is but typical of the challenge which comes to the 
church. We used to speak of the Christian world and the non-Christian 
world. We may soon be speaking of the Christian world and the anti-Christ- 
ian world. There is truly enough in these imminent dangers which face 
Christianity throughout the world to stir the missionary fires within us. 


We must capture the imagination and devotion of our 
Christian Youth. | 


We have the finest young people that Christianity has ever known. They 
are impatient of the old shibboleths. We must learn to speak the language of 
youth, and see the world from youth’s point of view. World missions has 
always been a youth movement. Without the support and enthusiasm of 
youth, the cause is doomed. Their interest has been slipping these days. They 
need a new challenge. “The old bugles will not blow the new adventure.” 
They are interested in life—in movements that mould humanity. Thirty years 
ago it was the crusading spirit to evangelize the world in this generation 
which stirred our young people. John R. Mott and Robert E. Speer and others 
of your own land of Britain were young men and they challenged the young 
people. Youth felt it to be their movement, and this spirit moved like a re- 
freshing breeze through the land. From that challenge of the older days thou- 
sands of young people went out to the mission fields. I shall never forget the 
call of those wonderful years. We were somewhat over certain about the 
possibilities of the task. We thought the world could be divided into the 
Christian and the non-Christian, the evangelized and the unevangelized, that 
we could block it off in black and white and that by sending out so many 
missionaries for so many people, we could evangelize the world in a genera- 
tion. We have learned through bitter experience that it is not so easy as that, 
that we must evangelize and re-evangelize every generation and that the work 
cannot be simply expansive—it must be intensive. We have discovered that 
success in foreign missions lies in tireless spade work and not simply in geo- 
graphical occupation. 


But this does not mean that we have not a great appeal for the youth of 
today. What are the young people thinking about? What are their longings, 
what their ideals? For my own American youth I can say that they are 
tremendously interested in five or six great issues: first, the appreciation of 
other peoples as equals before God; second, cooperation with other Christians; 
third, creating great unselfish personalities; fourth, economic and social justice 
in the world; fifth, race and international relations; sixth, good will and the 
abolition of war. These all fit into the missionary outlook and can furnish a 
challenge for today in the hearts of our youth as strong as the challenge of 
old. They believe in a living God at work in the world. They believe in a 
Kingdom of God on Earth. They believe in Jesus and His transforming power 
in the lives of individuals and in social conditions. After all, missions is the 
driving force of Christianity and it must be alive to all great human problems 
and needs. 


What are some of these uncharted areas of missions which form a vital 
appeal today for the stirring of the missionary passion, especially in the hearts 
of the young? Let me name some of them. 


Appreciation of other races. 


In our missionary appeals in the past we have strongly emphasized pagan 
conditions. There is terrible reality here but often we have overdone it. Some- 
times it has given us a racial pride and a condescension which has not been 
the spirit of Christ. We are discovering that there are great personalities and 
characters among other races. Our young people are coming to believe in 
equality of race and that God has really made of one blood all nations that 


dwell on the face of the globe. We have learned that other peoples are worthy 
and have great possibilities in them, and are really the sons of God. We have 
come to drop our heads in shame at our own paganism, and we have come to 
feel that we must go to these lands, not to give them our so-called western 
civilization, but to give them Christ in spite of much of our civilization. 


The story is told of a recent visit of a great Chinese Christian and repre- 
sentative of his people to America. He was speaking in New York City to a 
group of Christians, diplomats, politicians. By his side sat a provincial political 
leader of some note who had never come in contact with a Chinese save in his 
laundry. As they ate their first course at the dinner, this politician, fidgeting 
in his lack of cultural approach, in a condescending whisper asked the Chinese 
statesman: “Chinee likee soupee?” The Chinese answered with unruffled 
dignity, and afterward was introduced to speak. After he had spoken for 
an hour in most faultless English, lifting the throng with his eloquence and 
his fine culture and Christian ideals, he sat down. As he leaned toward the 
abashed and amazed politician, he asked him this question: ‘“Melican man 
likee speechee?”” Our young people are going to be challenged not simply by 
the paganism of China and by her desperate needs, but likewise by her mar- 
velous possibilities! At the Jerusalem Conference on Missions in 1928, where 
Christian leaders from fifty nations sat, the most telling address of the con- 
ference was probably not made by one of our western leaders, but by David 
Yui, of China, a cultured, devoted Christian statesman. 


Along with this appreciation of other races comes the tremendous appeal 
of cooperation with our native churches and national Christian leaders. It was 
a great call that came to support Livingstone and Morrison who went out to 
dark lands where Christianity was unknown. But now we have another call— 
the call of Samuel Masih, our brother, and this rising native Church, hewn 
out of the non-Christian world, with its own leaders, its own preaching and its 
own passion. They call to us from many lands in multiplied appeal. 


Cooperation with other Christian people. 


I have been in this missionary work for some thirty years now. Parallel 
with the rich fellowship with my own people in this missionary task, I thank 
God for my fellowship with Christian leaders of other communions. Some of 
the highest spiritual experiences IJ have ever known were in these co-opera- 
tive groups where men and women from many communions have prayed and 
planned together. This working together appeals to our youth. They are dis- 
interested in sectarian approach. They are stirred by the watchword of the 
Chinese Christians as they came to the Jerusalem Conference: “We agree to 
differ; we resolve to love; we unite to serve.” They are coming to be im- 
patient with any overlapping or competition in these days, as we face these 
tens of millions in other lands who have not been touched by Christ. It seems 
un-Christian and a sinful waste. As I have gone throughout the mission fields, 
I have noticed more and more that God was cooperating with the Methodists 
and the Baptists and the Presbyterians and the Church of England, and if God 
cooperates with these good people so must we. In fact, there is a great degree 
of cooperation and unity on the mission fields. We have gone just about as 
far as we can out there until we go farther at home. 


Creating great unselfish personalities. 


We would recognize that entirely in addition to their church member- 
ship, we have in mission lands today a new kind of personality in national 


life for which Christianity is responsible, men and women who give them- 
selves to a national cause, to the uplift of the nation in a new way. Dr. Jabavu 
in South Africa, Dr. Datta in India, Dr. Kagawa in Japan, the Soong sisters 
and a great group of national Christians in China. One of the greatest 
tributes that has ever been paid to the missionary cause was a word written in 
one of our American Christian journals recently by George Sokolsky, the 
Jewish journalist and representative of the “New York Times” in China for 
fourteen years. He is a Polish Jew from the East Side of New York City, edu- 
cated at Columbia University. He married a Christian Chinese girl, who was 
born in a British colony and educated in England. He said: “I am a Jew and 
should therefore abhor missions, but I have also lived in China during most 
of my adult life. It is the role that Christianity has played in the creation of 
a distinctive personality that has made missions so attractive to me. What does 
it matter what the number of converts are? What matters it whether there 
is a large or small number of churches? China will not be saved as a nation 
by multitudes or by buildings. She requires leadership, and the Christian 
mission has done more than its share in the reorientation of the Chinese mind 
from Confucian selfishness as evidenced by the family system to a social 
consciousness, as evidenced by the efforts of an increasingly large number of 
Chinese men and women to serve China in a modern manner. In the mould- 
ing of personality the mission educational system has served China more ad- 
vantageously than any other foreign agency. The missionary’s contribution 
to health has been even greater than in education. I have no desire to 
write a ‘Who's Who’ in China, but it would not be difficult to trace the 
effectiveness of missionary influence on personality in political leadership, in 
education, in science with particular emphasis on medicine, and in business.” 
And he might have said that in the more recent real ““Who’s Who” in China 
—although the population is four hundred million and the Christian popula- 
tion four hundred thousand—over half of those mentioned among China’s 
leaders are men and women trained in Christian schools! It is significant that 
at the very head of the government in the person of Chang Kai Shek, his wife, 
her two illustrious sisters, and several of the Cabinet of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, are Christian men and women of high standing. 


And who could measure the influence of a personality like Kagawa of 
Japan, converted in a mission school, trained for the Christian ministry, spend- 
ing eighteen years in the slums of a great city trying to demonstrate what 
Christ could be to the outcast, and now perhaps the outstanding Christian 
personality of the world—preacher, evangelist, lecturer, Christian novelist, 
Christian organizer of labor, leader in Christian cooperatives, advocate of 
peace, founder and leader of the greatest modern movement for evangelization 
—the Kingdom of God Movement in Japan—out for a million souls for 
Christ. Entirely aside from church membership, what a tremendous influence 
such a personality is. Kagawa is on the tongue of Christian Youth every 
where. What a challenge to our young people of today! 


Good will among the races. 


Practically the only organized good will propaganda among the Oriental 
and African races of the world today, which is efficient and which touches 
the hearts of the people, is the Christian missionary movement. Twenty-five 
thousand foreign missionaries, hundreds of thousands of native preachers and 
teachers and the New Testament in practically every language and dialect 
of mission lands, all exalt peace on earth and good will toward men. 


Recently James MacDonald, the High Commissioner of the League of 
Nations for the Distribution of German Jewish Refugees, was called upon to 
place fifteen thousand of these among the republics of South America. More 
than a hundred of these refugees were university professors of high scientific 
training. Mr. MacDonald had a most delicate and difficult task in approaching 
the republics of South America, breaking through the walls of natural preju- 
dice, and securing consideration for this great philanthropic gesture. His big 
problem was to make contacts; to find a man who could go with him in the 
highest spirit of altruism and give him introductions to the presidents of coun- 
tries and universities in that great continent. He felt that there was only one 
man who could do this work for him: Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, the secretary 
for many years of the Committee on Missionary Cooperation in Latin America. 
What a tribute to the missionary cause that has been building up good will in 
South American countries, in establishing Christian schools and making friend- 
ships in all of the countries. This mission of good will on the part of Christian 
missionaries is vastly different than the antagonisms of proximity between the 
two hemispheres in connection with competitive trade and military occupa- 
tion, and those other contacts which between countries arouse suspicion. 


The opponents of missions in the Far East have accused the missionaries 
of connection with Western countries in their political aggrandizement. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth so far as Protestant missionaries are con- 
cerned. In 1927 the missionaries were forced out of the Yangtze Valley. Those 
in Nanking, after one of the missionaries had been killed by inflamed Red 
Chinese soldiers from the west of China (and it looked as if the missionary 
staff might be slaughtered), left Nanking at the command of the American 
Consul. The American gunboat in the river threw a barrage around them. 
They climbed over the wall and took refuge on the battleship. The mission- 
aries were broken-hearted. They had lived among their Chinese friends as 
messengers of good will and peace and now they were being made a party to 
militarism in this time of extremity. At the Jerusalem Conference in 1928 this 
whole matter was discussed. I never shall forget that debate. Fifty nations 
sat together. It was the last two hours of the conference before midnight, the 
Saturday night before Easter. The discussion closed two minutes before 
twelve! The British, American, and German missionaries participated, the mis- 
sionaries from the field, and many national Christian leaders also. When the 
debate was finished the vote was unanimous. It was to the effect that a mis- 
sionary should never ask for military protection from his own country in 
time of danger, in a land where he was serving Christ. His gospel was en- 
tirely alien to that of the military spirit. If the good will he had created among 
the people where he served was not sufficient to protect him, then he would 
ask for no protection. The work of the missionary should be carried on within 
two great human rights alone, the right of religious freedom for all men, and 
the maintenance by each nation of law and order for all within its bounds. 


We get discouraged because of our lack of progress in doing away with 
war and checking disarmament. In one of your towns here in England a field 
piece captured from the Germans had been set up as a kind of monument on 
Armistice Day. The names of the boys who had given their lives from that 
town had been engraved upon the barrel of the gun. It was suddenly dis- 
covered that the gun itself was made by Vickers, one of your great armament 
concerns. It had been sold to the Germans, used against the British, and in 
turn wrested from the enemy! These are discouraging things, but we have 
made progress. We have at least stripped the heroics from war as never 


before. War today in the minds of millions of people is revealed in all of its 
loathsome obscenity, and stands naked in its ghastly butchery. However, in 
its destruction of the sacred and the good, it has not been able to destroy the 
spirit of Christ which is working on the mission field. 


And now that I have spoken on some of the things necessary in the 
recapture of our missionary passion—renewal of the realities of our faith, mis- 
sionary preaching, sensing the world crisis, and these vital things in the think- 
ing of our youth—let me speak of another thing. Paul, chained in the Roman 
prison wrote to Timothy, “But the Word is not bound!” Christ is penetrating 
the world’s thought today. In spite of all discouragements, Jesus Christ is 
becoming known and his teachings honored in countless circles in mission lands 
far beyond the church itself. This does not mean that those who are accepting 
him as the greatest moral teacher of the ages have become Christians as yet, 
but it does mean that,the opposition is being broken and the way opened. It 
would be difficult to find a leading intelligent national in the Far Eastern 
countries today, who would not instantly acclaim Jesus as the premier moral 
teacher of the ages. Dr. Mott, returning from a world tour following the 
Jerusalem Conference, made this striking statement: “While thirty years ago 
on a similar journey it seemed that perhaps a million eyes were riveted on the 
greatest personality of the ages, now I am fully assured that ten million eyes 
are so riveted.” 


Jesus has cast a spell over great numbers of the finer minds of the East. 
He is holding the thought of leaders and teachers everywhere. The other day 
I was reading a copy of the “Indian Social Reformer,” edited by Natarajan, 
the great Hindu of Bombay. Out of its twenty-one articles six were upon 
Christ and Christianity. Last Christmas “The Messiah” was sung in the 
Imperial Hotel in Tokio, and radioed to the remotest corners of the Japanese 
Empire. The new union hymn book in Japanese is circulating by the tens of 
thousands, and fifty of its leading hymns have been put on phonograph 
records and are being sold throughout Japan. Two years ago the Japanese 
Government recognized thirty-two people for special uplift in the Empire, and 
twenty-two of these were Christians. 


When I was in Japan in the fall of 1927 the National Christian Council 
had held a meeting on religious education. They had invited the Secretary of 
Education for the Japanese Government to be one of their speakers. He is a 
Buddhist. I was amazed at the tribute which they told me he paid to Christ- 
ianity. In his stirring address, appealing to the Christian men and women to 
give religious education to the Japanese, he said among other things: “Our 
hope for the future of Japan is to undergird the education of our young 
people with religious education; without morals and ethics of a proper nature 
at the base of their training, the training is useless and Japan is doomed. You 
Christians have a great advantage over anyone else in teaching religious edu- 
cation. The one whom you call Master was the greatest ethical teacher of the 
ages. Furthermore, you have these teachings in a little New Testament which 
you can carry in your vest pocket. To find the ethical teachings of Buddha I 
must go through many volumes. You have it practically all embodied in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Christian teachers, whether you instruct in the Govern- 
ment schools or in Christian schools in Japan, your advantage in giving to our 
youth moral and ethical training is very great.” I sat an hour with Pandit 
Malaviya in his office at Benares, India. He is president of the great Hindu 
university. He is a Hindu scholar trained at Oxford, next to Gandhi perhaps, 


the leading reformer of India. He referred again and again to the teachings 
of Jesus with reverence and respect. Repeatedly, on the trains and at other 
times, I met educated Hindus who did the same. Through the penetration of 
the teachings of Christ into the minds of many leaders of the Orient today 
is coming a new challenge and opportunity for Christian missions. God is 
running his plowshare deeply through the hearts and minds of millions, turn- 
ing the soil for a new seed sowing and an eventual victory for Christ. 


And now let me say in closing, my brethren, it is our supreme responsi- 
bility to start afresh the fires of the missionary passion within our own hearts 
and to spread this enthusiasm abroad everywhere. Sad to say, we have largely 
delegated by proxy our missionary task to others. No one can keep up his 
vital interest in the enterprise unless he is a part of it. Christianity is a travel- 
ing faith. Its genius is to go farther. It is never healthy when it stops. In the 
New Testament the range of vision is without horizon. It looks back before 
the world was, and it looks forward to the new heaven and the new earth. 
He who prays “Our Father” subscribes to the missionary program unless he 
mouths the prayer or plays the hypocrite! The Christian man who negates 
missions is not contending with me or a missionary society—his quarrel is with 
Christ and he takes issue with the Heavenly Father! 


I stood on the Mount of Olives, overlooking Jerusalem, just following 
the break of day on the Saturday morning after Good Friday in 1928. Two 
hundred and forty of us were camped on that sacred hill in the meeting of 
the International Missionary Council. I had been roused by the call of dis- 
tant trumpets. In the dim morning light I could see a group of men just out 
of St. Stephens gate under the wall of the Sacred City. Banners were waving 
and horns were blaring. It was a group of Mohammedans beginning a pil- 
grimage from Jerusalem to their sacred city of Mecca far across the Arabian 
desert. I watched them as they slowly traversed the great road down the 
Kedron Valley, on by the closed golden gate of the walled city, past the 
garden of Gethsemane, and then disappeared around the shoulder of the 
Mount of Olives toward Bethany, Jericho, and the mountains of Moab. The 
Mohammedans had dominated the city the day before. They had poured 
through the Jaffa gate early Good Friday morning by the tens of thousands 
from all the towns of Judea. They had marched and counter marched through 
the day in an almost frenzied political and religious demonstration. They had 
shouted “Palestine for the Arabians! Down with the Jews! Down with the 
Christians!” until they were hoarse. The Christians in the city and the dele- 
gates from the fifty countries in the International Missionary Council had 
planned a procession and prayer along the Via Dolorosa in the afternoon, but 
Christians and Jews alike hardly dared show their faces. In the City of our 
King the whole setting was anti-Christian. Aside from the camp of Christian 
delegates on the Mount and the pilgrims in such places as the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the Chapel of Ecce Homo and the Garden of Gethsemane, the 
Christian prospect was as dead as it was nineteen hundred years before on the 
Saturday before Easter when the body of Jesus was still locked in Joseph’s 
tomb. All day Friday, British plain clothes men and their Palestinian depu- 
ties had mingled with the throng, watching every move, here and there quiet- 
ing the beginnings of mob movements. A spark might have started a holocaust 
for Christians and Jews alike, and Calvary might have been commemorated 
again on that soil so many times drenched with martyrs’ blood. 


And yet this local demonstration had little significance in the face of the 
world Christian movement. Nineteen hundred years before, somewhere near 
these walls now inclosing a Mohammedan population, a Christ had been 
crucified and buried. On Sunday, early, He had arisen from the dead. For 
forty days he had walked and counseled with a little band of disciples. At the 
close of that period He had given his commission to them: Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every creature.’ Following that on the Day 
of Pentecost they had been filled with the holy spirit. They had gone every- 
where like a fire unquenchable, preaching this new gospel. Their message and 
their transformed lives had rocked the foundations of the Roman Empire and 
had moved north across Europe and into America, and into all the world. 
After nineteen hundred years representatives of fifty nations, with this same 
gospel fire burning in their hearts, had come together at the source city of 
their faith, to counsel and pray together concerning the modern world mission 
of the church. And how was this made possible? What was the burning 
genius of their religion which made it proof against destruction in Palestine 
in the first century and by the twentieth century had planted it in every land? 
It was and is that this religion is unique; that it redeems men and society; 
that it reveals a loving Father through Jesus Christ his son; that is holds 
sacredly in its heart of hearts that Jesus is the Saviour of the world; that he 
is the Master of men’s souls; that he is the Lord of all life; that he is our 
message, the revelation of what God is and what we through Him may become. 


May this great World Convention be the occasion of the awakening of 
the missionary passion within us! What right have we to call ourselves 
“Churches of Christ” without this unique, unquenchable fire burning within 
our souls? With the recapturing of this passion, God can use us as he did the 
early Christians to face this incomparable age and transform it as did they the 
Roman Empire! 
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